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education and training (VET) practitioners and the VET system must make more 
conscious efforts to lead thinking about the social dimension of 
globalization. The mission of Australian VET today is largely couched in 
economic terms- -to ensure a skilled work force capable of helping the 
country's industries become globally competitive. In Australia, much of the 
debate about globalization has focused on economics and technology, and the 
social and political dimensions of globalization have largely been 
side-stepped. The Australian education and training system has worked very 
hard to ensure that technology is pressed to the service of VET rather than 
falling for the trap of technological determinism. The challenge is not so 
much to invest in the technologies but to more quickly and effectively apply 
the technologies for the purposes of vocational learning and for using them 
to transact VET business. The following issues related to the social 
dimensions of globalization remain vitally important to the development and 
delivery of VET: access; Australian cultural identity; and community. 
Australia's VET practitioners and leaders must support a community-building 
purpose for VET and work to enhance the stock of social capital in their 
communities. (MN) 
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Globalisation is a multi-dimensional and evolving concept. As we grapple to make sense 
of it all, we have little choice but to use existing ways of thinking to discover new ways of 
thinking and understanding globalisation. We are pulling ourselves up by our intellectual 
bootstraps. Therefore, we commonly divide up this interconnected and holistic concept 
into four dimensions: economic, technological, social and political. I fear that social and 
political considerations are increasingly obscured by the economic and technological 
considerations. 

As Anthony Giddens has noted, globalisation is not an ‘out there’ thing of grand world 
theories, although it is often presented to us this way, as if its evolution is somehow 
inevitable, beyond our will to shape and influence. Globalisation is an ‘in here’ thing. 

My basic proposition today is that globalisation is something we can and must shape and 
we can only do so if we pay attention to each of these four dimensions. 

I have been asked to focus mainly on the social dimension of globalisation and to explore 
some of the implications for our work in vocational education and training (VET). 

The political implications for citizenship, for democracy, for the nation-state and for 
vocational learning are equally important but time does not permit me to explore them 
here. A recent paper by John McIntyre and Nicky Solomon of the Research Centre for 
VET at the University of Technology Sydney on the policy environment of work-based 
learning is an excellent starting point . 1 

However, before going global, let me start from a different, ‘in here’ place. I want to 
emphasise the need for leadership in VET. This needs to take two forms: 

• the leadership role of VET practitioners; and 

• the leadership role of the VET system as a whole. 

Teachers and trainers in VET do not often think of themselves as leaders. They think of 
senior managers as leaders. They think of political elites as leaders. They think of 
academics as leaders. They think of industry representatives as leaders. 

They think of themselves as pragmatic doers of things which their leaders map out. They 
think of themselves as users of knowledge generated elsewhere. They imagine 
themselves as people who just get on with the task of meeting the needs of learners the 
best way they know how within the resources available to them, usually with a minimum 
of fuss. 

These industrial-age mindsets must be discarded in the Knowledge Age. The entire VET 
system, with all its structures and policies and protocols and frameworks and guidelines, 
rests on the foundation of vocational learning. No learning, no VET. 



John McIntyre and Nicky Solomon (1999), “The policy environment of work-based learning: globalisation, 
institutions and the workplace”, paper to be delivered at the International Conference on Researching Learning 
and Work, organised by the School of Continuing Education, Leeds University, September 10-13. 
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VET teachers and trainers, because their essential business is vocational learning, are the 
knowledge-creators in these new times. They are the ones creating the real value. They 
are the innovators and the pioneers. They know through reflection on their professional 
experience if, when and how new learning technologies facilitate vocational learning for 
different learners in different learning contexts within different forms of occupational 
knowledge. They are becoming the new VET professionals, leading and managing the 
transition from the business of training to the business of learning. 

VET practitioners are clearly accountable to their employers, to their students and to 
Australian industry for the quality of the vocational learning they organise and manage. 
But I believe that they must exercise an additional accountability — accountability to their 
communities. Communities trust educators in ways they do not trust used car 
salespeople, the media or politicians. Communities look to teachers - be they school 
teachers, adult and community education tutors, university staff or VET practitioners - 
for leadership to help them and their children make a successful transition to the 
Knowledge Age. This trust persists despite the general decline of deference to 
professional experts discernible throughout society. 

If VET practitioners are to assume the mantle of intelligent and thoughtful leaders and 
thus warrant the community’s trust in them - and I argue that they must - then they have 
some special responsibilities. Their biggest single practical challenge is to develop a truly 
professional understanding of the ways different learning technologies work for different 
learners in different contexts and with different occupational content. 

To do this, it is not enough simply to acquire a bundle of technical skills although this is a 
pre-requisite for learning leadership in the Knowledge Age. 

A leader is someone who has a point of view about the future and is able to convince 
others through reasoned argument or political acumen to their point of view. If they are 
to fulfil their responsibilities as professionals and as leaders, VET practitioners have a 
responsibility to relentlessly search for the fullest possible understanding of the 
implications of globalisation - to look beyond the world of VET to the other education 
sectors and to look even further to the wider environment to understand where and how 
they can hone their point of view about the future they are creating. 

On the question of the leadership by the VET system as a whole, I think we can be very 
proud (although never complacent) with the progress the system has made and the 
national contribution VET is making now and plans to make. Other education sectors are 
increasingly looking to VET, keen to learn from us. Through the excellent work of the 
EdNA-VET Advisory Group there have been some outstanding achievements, including 
the development of preferred technical standards, various innovative professional 
development strategies such as LeamScope and Flexible Delivery Fellowships and also 
the Toolbox initiative to accelerate the development of on-line content and applications. 
The recently completed National Framework for Collaboration in Flexible Learning, 
which builds on the achievements of the past five years, will take us all forward 
nationally over the next five years. 

These national achievements have been made possible essentially because of national 
collaboration. VET has been a smart sector. It has acted with foresight, understanding 
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that the collaborative dynamic of networks, partnerships, and joint ventures is a main 
organising principle in the Knowledge Age. 

In addition to this leadership within the education and training sector, VET has also 
shown leadership to many other industries grappling with the implications of 
globalisation for their human resources. 

Having made this general point about the continuing need for VET practitioners and the 
VET system to exercise leadership in flexible learning for the Knowledge Age let me now 
move on to explore the dimensions of globalisation. My point is that VET practitioners 
and the VET system need to make more conscious efforts to lead along the social 
dimension of globalisation. 

FROM AGE TO ECONOMY 

The Dark Ages, the Middle Ages, the Agricultural Age, the Industrial Age. The 
Information Economy. 

Has Australia unconsciously or consciously allowed a major historical period slide from 
being an Age to an Economy? In using ‘Economy’ are we endorsing the view of some 
that there is no such thing as society, only the economy? Do we think that globalisation is 
just about economic change and all its other dimensions are simply derivative? 

Our choice to describe the new era as the Information Economy contrasts with, for 
example, Ireland which chose to drive for an Information Society which is defined as ...a 
society in which economic and cultural life is critically dependent on information and 
communications technologies and where people get the full benefits of that technology at 
work, at home and at play } To the Irish Commission, the Information Society is the goal, 
facilitated by a global telecommunications infrastructure and the emergence of a global 
economy. 

In Australia we side-step these questions by talking about the Information Economy on 
the one hand and, on the other, the need for a Learning Society. I think this is avoiding 
the issue. 

This is not linguistic nit-picking. The language we choose to use always reflects our 
cultural values. By using ‘Economy’ rather than ‘Age’ or ‘Society’ to describe the new 
era being shaped by the forces of globalisation, we are sending the message that what 
matters is the economy, that personal, working and political relationships which are being 
re-shaped by globalisation are essentially economic relationships and that the social and 
political dimensions of globalisation are simply trickle down impacts of economic and 
technological imperatives. 

Let me offer just three home-grown examples in passing. 
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■ The rise of One Nation was certainly fuelled by community response to the 
economic impacts of globalisation, but it was and is a social and political 
phenomenon, as well as an economic one. 

■ The explosion of Internet gambling is a social and political issue, not simply 
an economic or technological one. 

■ The extent to which VET buys into the question of Net censorship and how it 
deals with Internet privacy matters depend on our social perspective, 
especially our point of view about the capacity of learners for moral 
judgement as well as on broad political currents. 

If VET was just any old service industry, then perhaps it would be legitimate for us to be 
concerned only with the economic and technological implications of globalisation. But 
even this argument is reputed when we consider the growing movement towards 
corporate citizenship and responsible industry, and when we think about how Australians 
have responded to the changes in the banking and finance industry or their views about 
the community service obligations of Telstra. 

However, while VET as a whole is certainly a vital service industry, publicly owned 
TAFE institutions are more than that. They are not simply economic or labour market 
institutions, no matter how governments talk up the training market dynamic. Despite a 
decade of reform, they remain an essential and integral part of our education system 
which is, in turn, one of the fundamental institutions of civil society along with the 
family, social movements, the church and voluntary associations. 

Civil society, working in the contested space between the public sphere and the private 
sphere, is the place where democratic attitudes and cultural beliefs are developed, where 
values such as tolerance and fairness and reciprocity are fostered, where what it means to 
be an Australian comes to be understood. 

I wonder if VET has chosen the phrase Information Economy rather than choosing the 
Information Society because we think we are made more politically relevant by aligning 
ourselves with economic rather than social issues. In the current political environment, 
this may be a politically smart if short-sighted position to have taken in order to gain 
support from industry and government stakeholders. But it holds its own dangers. What 
does it do for our relevance for our learners who are anxious about and often disillusioned 
by economic reform and fearful of the consequences Information Economy. I am 
convinced that an excessive focus on the economic and technological dimensions of 
globalisation limits our view about what learners need to know and do with information 
and communications technologies and foils to serve and develop communities. 



ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS 

While it was not always the case, the VET mission today is largely couched in economic 
terms - to ensure a skilled workforce capable of helping our industries become globally 
competitive. Our daily interactions are shaped by the framework of labour market 
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